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e PRIN CE. 


SIR, 


8H AL L forbear making any 1 
gy for the Freedom I have here taken, 
of calling in queſtion the Opinions ad- 


vanced i ina late Plan of Education publiſhed 
under your Name: For if they are built 
upon a firm and folid Baſis, they may well 
bid Defiance to all the vain and weak At- 

B tem * 


1 


tempts that can be made againſt them: Bu t 
if, on the contrary, they ſhall be found to t 
have a falſe and deceitful Foundation, then C 
will you have Reaſon to rejoice at the being 0 


delivered from their Deluſion. In either Caſe, is 
you cannot poſſibly receive any real Injury or N 
Loſs, ſince it becomes a Philoſopher to pre- 

fer Truth before all Things, by which he is FE 
ſure no Man was ever hurt; and as ſure, 1 
that he is hurt who continues in any Error F 
or Ignorance whatſoever. | 


Bur, to ſpeak ſincerely, it muſt be con- | 
feſſed, that IJ had little Regard to your ſelf | 
in this Matter. Nor could I conceive the 
leaſt Hopes, that even Truth itſelf (if T 
ſhould be fo happy at any Time as to hit 
upon it) could have much Weight with one 
who ſeemed already to have drank ſo deep of 
Error and Impoſture. Yet, ſince you have 
attempted to ſpread the Contagion around, 
under the fair Diſguiſe of a zealous Affec- 

: tion 


30 


tion and Love for Mankind, (prophaning 
the higheſt Character, ) have endeavoured to 
corrupt and miſlead weak Minds, in a Point 
of the utmoſt Concern and Importance; It 
is the Duty of every Man, at leaſt as a 
Member of Civil Society, to caution the Un- 


wary from truſting to ſo falſe and treacherous 


a Guide. Nor will this Appellation, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, appear at all too harſh, to any 
one who ſhall candidly weigh the following 
Objections, 


FirsT then, it appears to me altogether 


9 unaccountable, why in ſo elaborate and fi- 


niſhed a Performance, which ſeems intended 


to comprehend all that you imagined in any 


Degree neceſſary or conducive to the future 
Welfare of your Royal Pupil, the Body 
ſhould not have been thought worthy of 
ſome Care, as well as the Mind ? For al- 
though the Culture of the Mind muſt ever 
be allowed to be the principal Aim and End 
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of a right Education; yet, as the Body is 
the Medium by which we are united to this 
World, fo it ſhould ſeem that this too, 
however mean an Opinion you may enter- 
tain of it, ought not totally to be neglected; 
for without the Body we are not able to do 


any Thing; and how uſeful, or rather ne- 


ceſſary a good Conſtitution is found in eve- 


ry Office and Function of Life, is well 
known and experienced by all Men. Nor, 
indeed, is Life itſelf of any Worth without it; 


Eb) , g = * Mr OT" K 1 
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for Health gives the Reliſh to every Enjoy- | 
ment, and is like fair Weather to, the Soul. | 
It was for theſe Reaſons that a found Body | 
1s continually joined with a ſound Mind, in 


we look back into the Hiſtory of former 
Ages, we ſhall find it to have. been the 


the Deſcription of human Felicity. And if 


conſtant Cuſtom of the wiſeſt and beſt regu- 


lated Governments, to begin their Education 
with the Culture of the Body, that! it might 
afterwards be able to execute the Di&ates of the 


= WE os a | Underſtanding 


: ! 
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Underſtanding. This was the Inſtitution 
made uſe of, not only at Athens, but 


amongſt the reſt of the Grecian States ; 


and was ſo antient and univerſal a See 
in all thoſe Parts, that no Man knew who 
Was the Author of it; but was ſuppoſed to 


to have been received from the Egyptians. . 


Ix the Second Place, the Diviſion of your 


Plan into three principal Heads, the Un- 
der ſtanding, the Imagination, and the Heart; 
(by the laſt of which I preſume you mean 
the Will or Appetite,) ſeems both unnatu- 
ral and unneceſſary: Nor is any ſuch Parti- 1 
tion to be found amongſt the moſt approved 
Writers in any Sect, either of the Grecian or 


or Roman Philoſophers. For it is well 


| known that the Stoicks, as well as the Fol- 
lowers of Socrates and Plato, ſpeak of but 


two general Powers or Faculties of the Soul. 


And thus they uſually reckon | up three Parts 
of the human Syſtem, * the Body, the Ap- 


petite, 


*. Eepa YA vd Or 2d iu, Antoninus. Edua öpsbig 
285. Ariſtot. and to the ſame Effect are Oato and Xcnophon. 


[6] 
petite, and the Mind or Underſtanding. The 
two former of theſe, being deſtitute of Reaſon, 
they held to have been appointed by Nature 
to obey ; but that the laſt, by the ſpecial 
Favour of the Gods, was beſtowed on Man 


as a Guide and Conductreſs in Life. So 


that the true Diſcipline in their Account 
ſeems to have been, to reſtore the natural 


Harmony of theſe three Parts of Man, and | 
to render the Body obedient to the Appe- 


tite, and the Appetite to the Underſtanding. 
And, indeed, the introducing a third gene- 


ral Faculty of the Soul, vi. the Imagina- 


tion or Fancy, has apparently confounded 
and perplexed your whole Scheme ; for by a 
Parity of Reaſon, every particular Power of 
the Mind, as the Judgment, Memory, In- 
yention, and the like, might have been made 
a diſtinct Part of Education, and each of 
them the Subject of a ſeparate Treatiſe. Nor 
will it be thought ſtrange, that the Wiſdom 
of Antiquity ſnould not have been over ſo- 

8 | licitous 
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(F] 
licitous to give Rules for the improving, or 


(winging) the Imagination, which you make 
an eſſential Article of your Plan, at a Period 


of Life, when this Faculty is uſually found 


of itſelf too headſtrong and violent. 


Ir was theſe Reflections, Sir, amongſt 


many others, that induced me to ſuſpect 


your Scheme, or Platform, to be both im- 
perfect and ill- grounded; nor by any Means 


reconcileable either to Reaſon, or to the 


Philoſophy of the Antients, of whom you 
ſeem to profeſs your ſelf an Admirer. I 
ſhall proceed to conſider the Superſtructure, 
which I doubt can hardly be ſupported on 
ſo weak and irregular a Baſis. 


Ap here it may be beſt, perhaps, to 
follow you in your own Method, and to be- 
gin, as you haye done, with the Improve- 
ment of the Underſtanding. And in the firſt 
Place, I ſhall paſs over what you ſay about 

learning 
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[8] 
learning the Languages, (becauſe Cuſtom 
obliged you to give into the Method of the 
Schools) ſo that this is not to be account- 
ed any Opinion of your own. But as to the 
beginning the Culture of the Soul with Ma- 
thematicks and natural Philoſophy ; be- 
cauſe, you ſay, youthful Minds are capable f 


very early of Reaſon; I am ſorry to find | 


this Opinion, unleſs it had better Argu- 
ments to ſupport it, ſo repugnant to what 
the Antients have delivered down to us of 
theſe Matters; {I mention their Authority 
more particularly, becauſe you ſeem to pique 
your ſelf upon having a more than ordina- 
ry Acquaintance with their Writings; and 
would paſs upon the World as a Reviver 
and Reſtorer of true Philoſophy;) for it 
was a known and ſettled Rule amongſt them, 
that after the Care of the Body, the next, 
in the Order of Nature, was the Culture of 
the * Morals or OO ; becauſe it is evi- 

dent 


* Vide Ariſtot. Poet. libro ultimo, & Plato in Republica & 
Legibus. 


the Opinion of Socrates as to theſe T hings ; 


(#4 


dent that the Paſſions diſcoyer themſelves in 
Chidren long before Reaſon, and the Under- 
ſtanding 1s obſeryed to be lateſt of all in its 
Growth, rarely arri ving at any Height, till 
that * Age which you have fixed for their 
aving done with ſet Studies. I) 
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No does there ſeem to be leſs Error in 
the Proportion of this Sort of Knowledge, 
which you would have taught the Pupil; 
(the five firſt Books of Euclid, a Taſte of 
Algebra, Fluxions, and the Doctrine of the 
Curves; and then he is to be inſtructed in 
the Application of all theſe to the Know- 
dedge of Nature, and its Operations ;) I ſhall 
beg Leave, in Oppoſition to this, to remind 
you of what Aenophon reports to have been 
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ſince it ſeems well worthy of that Character 
which he received from the Oracle atDelphos. 
CT For 

* Viz. Fifteen. | ; 
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For & he aſſures ns, © That Serates never 
« diſputed, as the Sophiſts uſed to do, con- 
& cerning the Nature of all Things, or en- 
ce quired into the Manner of the Creation 


40 


(c 


and Frame of the World; and from what ; 
neceſſary Cauſes each of the heavenly | 


<« Bodies proceeded. On the contrary, he 3 
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expoſed the Folly of thoſe who are ſol- 
licitous about theſe Matters, And firſt | 
asked, If it was after having acquired | 
perfect Knowledge of human Things, 
that they applied themſelves to ſearch 


after the Divine? Or, if they thought 


they had acted prudently in neglecting the 
the Affairs below, which concerned them, 
to buſy themſelves about Things above: 2 


He faid, beſides, & That he ſhould be glad 


c 


cc 


to know of ſuch Perſons, if they were in 
Hopes one Day or other to put in Prac- 


« tite what they had learned, as thoſe pro- 


. miſe themſel ves, who learn human Arts, 


& and | 


* Xen. de factis & dictis Socratis lib. 1. fol. 413. Edit. per 


Henricum Stephanum Anno 1561. 


111 


6 and ſo be able to make Winds, and Rains, 
* and Seaſons, when hey twanted them. As | 
cc for his own Part, he reaſoned continually f 
« of ſuch Subjects as were of Uſe to Man- 
kind, ſearching diligently into the Nature 
of Piety and Impiety, of Honeſty and 
„ Diſhoneſty, of Juſtice and Injuſtice, of 

Courage and Cowardice, of Sobriety and 
© Madneſs, of a State and a Stateſman, of 
a Kingdom, and of one who is fit to go- 
vern ; and in like Manner, of whatever 

elſe he thought would tend to make 
thoſe who knew them good and virtuous ; 

and all who were ignorant of them, to 

deſerye the Appellation of Slaves.” And 
n * another Place, he tells us the Advice 
that Socrates gave his Friends about the 
onduct of their Studies He taught. al- 
ſo how far one who was rightly educated 
ought to be Maſter of every Thing. 
| Cy N hat 


* Vide Xen. de factis & dietis Socratis lib. 4. fol. 474. Edit. 
Henricum Stephanum Anno. 1561. 
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Thus for Geometry, he ſaid, a Man ſhould 
learn ſo much of i It, as would enable him, 
if there were Occaſion, to meaſure the 
Land rightly that he received or parted 


“not ſee of what Uſe they were, (although 3 
% he himfelf was no Stranger to them 59 
Cc 


4 ful. He further adviſed them to knov| 
ſomethimg of Aſtrology, ſo far as to be 
| © able to find out the Time of the Night, 

* and what Month or Year it is; for travel 


« Jing 


( 


with, or to apportion it out, or to make | 

« a Plan of a Piece of Work; and that this 
Vas ſo eaſy to be attained, that one, who E 
applied his Mind to Menſuration, might 
« likewiſe know the Dimenſions of the f 
« whole Earth, and how to meaſure it. 
« But he diſapproved of meddling with ſuch 1 
Problems in Geometry as are difficult to 
& be underſtood. For, he ſaid, he could | 


but he ſaid they were enough to take up 
% Man's whole Life, and to hinder his} 
learning many other Things that are uſe 


[13] 


| 8 < ling by Land or Sea, or keeping Watch, 
„ © and ſuch other 'Things as require the being 
e « acquainted with theſe Matters, that they 
«„ might diſtinguiſh with Certainty the ſeve- 
e „ ral Seaſons and Times: And all this, he 
8 L « he ſaid, might with Eaſe be learn'd of 
9 | « of thoſe who hunt by Night, and of 
5 [ c Pilots, and many others, whoſe Buſineſs 
1 . « jt is to know them. But he vehemently 
t. © diſcopraged the learning ſo much of Aſtro. 
h © nomy, as to know thoſe Things which 
to © are not in the ſame Cucle, and the Pla- 
d © nets, and unfixed Stars, their Diſtances 
„ from the Earth, and Courſes, and to 
© wear themſelves out in the Search after the 
6 Cauſes of them; for neither did he ſee 
« any Uſe in theſe Things, (yet he himſelf 
« waswell verſed in them, ) but he ſaid that 
they too were ſufficient to employ a 
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« Man's Life-time, and to preyent his 


learning many uſeful Things. He ad- 
-* yiſcd alſo the learning Arithmetick ; and 
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« in this, likewiſe, as well as the reſt, to 
“guard againſt a vain and uſeleſs Curioſity : 
But ſo far as they conduced to any good 
« End in Life, he himſelf enquired dili- 
« gently into all Things, and diſcourſed 
6 daily of them with his Friends.” 


HERE you find this truly Divine Philo- 
ſopher was not at all apprehenſive that Man- 
kind would want Proofs of a Deity, not- 
withſtanding that they were ignorant of theſe 
ſublimer Sciences, of Geometry, Aſtrono- 
my, and natural Philoſophy. Nor does he 
give the leaſt Hint that they would be f 
any Service in this Reſpect; and yet this is I, 
the only Uſe you ſeem to apply them to ; | 
for he well knew, that there was no Occa- 
lion to climb up into the Heavens for Argu- 
ments to prove the Exiſtence of a Sovereign 
1 Mind, ſince God has written himſelf, in the 
8 plaineſt and moſt legible Characters, in Ob- 
i} jects nearer home, even in our very ſelves. 
80 
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[15 |] 
so that the Cauſe of Atheiſm and Irreligion, 
: muſt ever be attributed rather to bad Mo- 
| rals, than to any Ignorance of the abſtruſer 
sciences; and we may venture to lay it 
: | down as an undoubted Truth, that the Rea- 

f ſons for a virtuous Life will never be want. 
1 ing, to him that has the Habit of Virtue. 


. Bur you ſeem to be aware, that the Mind 

would be in danger of being carried away 
by theſe Speculations; and therefore, in the 
next Paragrah, we find three Rules, (to pre- 
vent its being abſorpt in them, and to de- 
tach it from an over-weening Opinion of its : 
own Abilities. 1. That the Creation is a Pic- 
ture of the Infinity and Immenſity of the 
| Deity. 2. That in the Point we inhabit, we 
only know ſome ſuperficial Qualities and | 
Properties of Nature, in fo far as is neceſſary | i 
to our preſent State, Conduct, and Uſes) 
Theſe are Truths, Sir, I ſhall not diſpute 
with you. But the natural Concluſion from 


them 


1 
them ſeems to be, that we ought not to make 
ſuch Things any Part of our ſerious employ, 
any farther than they conduced to theſe 
Ends, and were practicable and neceſſary in 


in thoſe Circumſtances of Life we are en- 


gaged in: But how you will reconcile this | 
with the Learning of Fluxions, and the 


Doctrine of Curves, added to a tolerable | i; 
Share of Sir I/aac Newton's Philoſophy, I. 3 
profeſs, I cannot conceive. But what is {till | 
more wonderful, is the Third Rule you have N 
preſcribed, vi. (That the Cauſe of Attrac- ö 


tion, and all the Appearances of Nature, are 


to be attributed to an Ætherial Fluid which 
pervades all Things, and is as the Senſorium 


N 


of the Deity 5) for this ſeems not only ill ſuit- 


ed, to anſwer the End you had propoſed, 


(viz. the preventing the Mind's being ab- | 
ſorpt by over-curious Speculations ;) but ex- 


tremely contradictory to, and inconſiſtent 
with what you had ſaid juſt ' before; for 
after * informed us that God had al- 


moſt 


. 

moſt totally concealed the Knowledge: of 
natural Things from Man, you go on to 
tell the World that you had made a Diſ- 
covery of the grand Secret and Cauſe of all 
the Myſteries of Nature, (vg. the ztherial 


Fluid, Sc.) And this you would ha ve taught 
the Pupil, (to prevent his Mind being abſorpt, 


Sc.) I ſhall forbear making any ill- natured 
Reflections here, however juſtly you may have 
expoſed yourſelf to them ; fince my Deſign 
is not Ridicule, but ſoberly to weigh the 
the Doctrines you have ſent abroad. I ſhall 


therefore paſs over to the Concluſion of your 


firſt Piece, which you draw up as a Corol- 
lary from all that had preceded, (viz. that 
the Pupil will by theſe great Ideas enlarge 
his Mind, and be taught to aſpire to Immor- 
tality.) But the Queſtion ſtill will be, 
Whether there is any Occaſion to go through 
all this Apparatus, to wean him from the 
World, and to- furniſh him with great and 


voble Sentiments of the Deity ? Whether a 


D bare 


[18] 


bare Narration of the Diſcoveries in Natural 
Philoſophy, will not be ſufficient, without 
2 Courſe of Mathematical Demonſtrations? 
(Not to mention how far from Infallabilit7 
our beſt Diſcoveries are ſtill eſteemed „ 
ſome of the wiſeſt and ableſt Men in tneſe 
Sciences.) May he not be ſhewn the mutual 
Dependance and Union of all T hings, the 4 
Relation of the Vegetable: Syſtem to whe | ö 
Animal, and of both to Man? Again, of L 
Man himſelf to Society; and all theſe com- l 
bined together in one Globe of Earth? Fur- 
ther, of this Earth to the Solar Syſtem ; and | ; 
of this Syſtem, by infinite Gradations, to ; 
the Univerſe in general? And will he then 
want a noble and elevated Idea of that 
1 Spirit which made, animates, and governs 
| this good and beatiful Frame of all Things? 
Or isſuch a one likely [to be puffed up with 
that little Vanity which is uſed to fill yulgar 
Souls? ] Nor is it the [Immenſity and Infi- 
1 9 ſo much as the Goodneſs of the Deity, 
chat 
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[19] 


that the Mind of the Pupil ought to be in- 
ſpired with : Since the one will only teach 


him to fear; but the other to reverence, and 


be enamoured of the Sovereign Genius. 


Tk ksz, Sir, are the Objections that oc- 
curred to me, on the Reading your firſt 
Head of the Underſtanding. The next, in 
order, is that of the Imagination or Fancy: 
But this I ſhall take no Notice of; becauſe I 
have before made a general Objection to it, as a 


ſuperfluous and unneceſſary Part of your 
Plan, Nor ſhall I now go about to examine 
the Account you have given of the Mytho. 


logy of the Antients; fince it ſeems to be 
altogether foreign to the main Deſign; al- 


though, perhaps, were there Occaſion, it 


might not be very difficult to ſhew, that you 


are not leſs fallible even in theſe favourite 


Studies. 


D 2 E sH4 it, 
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IsSAAILL proceed therefore to your laſt Di- 
viſion, vis. the Heart. [While the Under- 
ſtanding and Imagination are thus ſtrengthen- 


ed and poliſh*d, the Morals (you ſay) are to 7 
be perfected; and ſuch Sciences taught, as 3 
give us atrue Knowledge of God, of ourſelves, | / 
and of our fellow Creatures; and that this ' 
is the Uſe that is to be made of Mathema- 1 
ticks and Natural Philoſophy.] Is it poſ- 1 
ſible; Sir, that you could [ think and feel | be- 1 
fore you wrote this? Or is Virtue and Mo- j 


l 


rality of ſo ſmall an Account with you, 


that you ſhould either not eſteem it worth | 


your while to give any Rules about it, or 


which is next to none, ſhould ſend us to | 


Mathematicks and Natural Philoſophy for the 
Acquiſition of it ? Believe me, if you could 
once perſwade the World that Virtue were 
the Fruits of theſe Sciences, we ſhould then 
all join with you, both in the Study of | 
them through our whole Liyes, and the 
Recom- 


i 
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Recommendation of the ſame to others. For 
what is there of the good T hings of this 
World, to ſtand in Compoſition with Vir- 
tue? Is there any Action, either publick or 
private, in which Prudence, Temperance, 


and Fortitude, are not found neceſſa- 


ry? Or what Society or Family can ſub- 


ſift without Juſtice? Come on then, let us 
fairly examine the Matter: Is it always true, 
that thoſe are moſt ready in the Practice of 


theſe Virtues, who are beſt skilled in the 


ſpeculative Sciences? Or on the contrary, 
do not the Lives of ſuch Philoſophers too 
often convince us, that it is not Specula- 
tion, but Uſe and Exerciſe, on which they 
depend. May not the ſame be ſaid of all 
the other Arts, Muſick, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, and the like, That no one can excel in 
any of them, who 1s a Stranger to the Prac- 
tice, however converſant he may be in 
the Theory? If this is the Caſe, perhaps 
We ſhall better employ our Time in the 

ſubduing 
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ſubduing our Paſſions, and acquiring good 
Habits; and more eſpecially ſince we are 
aſſured by one, * who was well acquainted 
with theſe Matters, that this is the Begin- 
ning, Middle, and End of a wiſe and uſe- 
ful Education. 


Bur Morality is a Subject which ſeems | 
not to ſuit your Taſte; or how elſe came it 
about that you ſhould break off in ſo ab» 
rupt a Manner, [to the three Acts of Imi» 
tation, Dancing, Painting, and Muſick, 
which you would have joined to the Study 
of Poetry.]J And yet even here you ſeem 
either not to have known, or invidiouſly 
to have concealed from us the noble Uſe 
Antiquity made of theſe Arts, by your 
calling them [mere Amuſements, and In- 
tervals of Buſineſs;] for the Uſe they em- 
ploy'd them in, was to fill the Souls of the 

Touth 
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Youth with virtuous Images, that they 


1 might be charmed and enamoured with the 
Love of this higheſt Beauty. And for 


this Purpoſe they had Muſick more eſpe- 
cially in the greateſt Eſteem, and made it 


an eſſential Part of Education; becauſe they 


found that Sounds had a more that ordinary 
Effect upon the Mind. Nay, they went ſo 
far as to regulate theſe Things by Laws, 
leaſt there ſhould be any Innoyation in a 
Matter which they found had ſuch an In- 
fluence on the Manners of the People. 


Bur not to inſiſt upon theſe [ acceſſary 4 
compliſhments, as you call them,] I ſhall. 


proceed to your Maſter-Sclence, [ueyqoy 


rene, ] the Idea of Infinity, from whence, 
you deriye all thoſe notable Diſcoveries, 
1. The Proof a Deity a priori, and of his 


Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 2. From. 


Fug 


* Theſe were by way of Eminence called Nomoi. F. platon 


de Leg. Lib. II. fol. 522. Edit. Bafil. Anno 1534. Ariſtidis Quin- 
 tiliani Lib. II. fol. 67. Edit. per Meibomium Anna 1652, 
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the Knowledge of a Deity, and of our own 
Nature, that we are fallen and degenerated 
from our original Purity; and that the only 
Way of being reſtored, is, to lay open our 
ſuperior Faculties to his pure and intelectu- 
al Influences. 3. That from the ſame Prin- 
ciples proceed all the moral and ſocial Duties, 
from a Deſire of imitating the divine Per- 
fections. 3. That from the ſame Source 
flow all the great Maxims of Politicks 
and Government , by conſidering God as 
the common - Pucher and Prince of Man- 
kind. And that hence ariſes the Law of 
Nature, antecedent to | all: fictitious Con- 
tracts between King and People. F. That 
it follows from the ſame Principles, that 
the Love of Order is com patible with the 
Love of Liberty; and though'i it were true, 
that all Power reſided originally 3 in the Peo- 
ple, yet it don't thence follow, that they 
have a Right to retake it when they think 
themiclves injured by the Legiſlature. Such 

Maxims 


. 
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Maxims can proceed only from a perfect Ig- 
norance of human Nature, and of the Cor- 


ruption of our Species, of which the moſt 
Part can only be governed by Obedience 
and Fear, and not by Reaſon or Perſwa-' 
ſion, Sc. Theſe are the famous Precepts 


you would have inſtilled into your young 


Prince, [that he might be kept free from 
all Sects and Parties and as well from Irre- 
ligion on the one hand, as Superſtition on 
the other,] I ſhall therefore conſider them 
in order. And, Firſt, as to your Idea of 
Infinity, which you ſay is [congenial to 
our ſpiritual Natures, ] and which you have 
laid down as the Baſis of all your Diſco- 


. 5 - 3 . 
veries; it might have been a real Diſco- 


very, if you had let us known, what Idea 
you have of it? The late Mr. Lock * has 
endeavoured to prove (and 'till his Reaſons 


are confuted, we muſt incline to the Belief 


E. . 


- * See His Chapter of infinity in, Wc. in Book J. 
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of it,) that we can have no poſitive 
Idea of LIafinity; and that even our ne- 
gati ve Idea of it is ſo obſcure, that we 
are always confounded in our Diſputes about 
it. And can it then be believed, that this 
is congenial to our Nature? Or what Con- 
clufions can we hope to draw from an Idea, 
which ſhall be clearer than the Idea itſelf? 
Not to mention the Abſurdity of proving | 
the Wiſdom and Goodnefs of the Deity from 
Infinity, which are Ideas altogether ſepa» | 
rate, and diftin&, and not in the leaſt de- 
pendant upon, Or related to each other. 
But Secondly, You ſay that from the Know- 
ledge of a Deity, and of our own Nature, 
is diſcoverable phyſical Evil and the Fall of 
Man. As for the Fall of Man, I profeſs 
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| Lowe all my Knowledge of it to divine Re- 
| ! velation, than which I defire no better Proof. 
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Nor can I conceive of what Uſe it can be 
to Religion and Virtue, to prove'the Exiſ- 
tence of Evil in the World: Since this has 
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ever been the Cauſe of Triumph to impious 
Men and Unbeleivers. But as to the Me- 


fchod you have preſcribed for the Reſtora- 
tion of Man, (by the vital and central 


Converſion of the Soul to its firſt Prin- 
ciple) it would have been much more in- 
telligible to me, if you had taught them to 
purify the Soul by the Practice of the mo- 
ral Virtues, that it might be a Temple fit 


for the Reception of the divine Influx. Nor 
is there any Thing, as I can conceive, like- 
lv to reſtore us to the Favour of God, but 


the real and unfeigned Practice of Juſtice, 
Temperance, and Holineſs. Thirdly, Your 
deriving all the moral and ſocial Duties from 
a Deſire of imitating the divine Perfections, 
however juſt a Principle it may be, is, perhaps, 
too remote from common Underſtanding - 
and Men muſt firft be taught that Virtue is 
their Intereſt, before ſo abſtract a Conſider- 
ation can have any Influence over their Lives. 
Fourthly, Your Proof of the Law of Na- 


* ture, 
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ture, [from conſidering God as the common 


\ „Father or Governor of Mankind, antecedent 


to any fictitious Contracts between King 
and People, | is, I preſume, an Overſight in 
the very ſtating the Queſtion ; becauſe no 


one was ever ſo abſurd as to maintain that | 


the Law of Nature Was founded on Com- 1 
pact, but the civil or. municipal Laws of 
J. 
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particular Countries, have been, and ſtill are 


maintained to owe their Original to this x 
alone. But the moſt extraordinary of Doc- | 
trine, is what you have advanced in the 1 
fifth Deduction, which (however artfully 


you may have gloſſed them over, and min- 


gled the Truth with Falſhood, to make it the 


more palitable,) plainly contains in it the 
moſt ty rannical Principles of paſſive Obe- 
dience and Non-Refiitance. It will be 
needleſs to refute theſe Opinton, which 
have long ago been exploded in this King- 


dom: And, indeed, to dwell particularly 


en every Article, would ſwell this Epiſtle 


to 
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to too great a Length: I ſhall therefore 
haſten to the Concluſion. | 


AND now, Sir, I have gone through 
the Examination, both of your Plan in 
general, and of the ſeveral Parts of it. And 
upon the Whole, ſhould rather be induced 
fo think it calculated for the training up 
= enthuſiaſtick Prieſt or Jeſuit, who 
might hereafter fill the Minds of the Peo- 
ple with ſtrange Myſteries and Miracles, 
than of a noble and generous Youth, who 
was one Day to rule a great and free Peo- 
ple; and ſhould be no leſs able to pro- 
tet and defend them, by his Courage and 
Skill in the Art of War, than by his Pru- 


dence and Juſtice to make them happy in 
Time of Peace. 


J am, SIR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


A. B. 
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